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the inheritance of even property. It was really against 
the ambition of the Celtic women that the Teutonic 
Franks established the "Salic law." There was no 
need of it at home, where the women were Teutonic. 
Such were, then, the Celtic females from the present to 
the earliest times — back to Boadicea, nay, to Penthe- 
silea ; for the Amazons (fact or fable) belonged to the 
same race. 

See, in Jnstin, Trogns Pompeins, who was himself a 
Celt. It is curious that the name of this Amazonian 
queen is radically Celtic, both in form and significance. 
The Pen means, in' the dialect of Wales and Brittany, 
the head, and metaphorically in titular names a chief- 
tain or sovereign ; as in the families Perehoen, Pen- 
thievre, and in Pendragon. The foundation of the 
ludicrous tales about the Amazons was probably the 
deference accorded them by their husbands, at a time 
and in a region where the rest of the sex were 
slaves. In fact these husbands got the nickname of 
ywaiKoKparov/ievai ; that is, woman or wife-ruled, as 
was noted of the present French. In the east as in the 
west the ability of the Celtic women is remarked by 
ancient writers, from Polybius to Plutarch. The former 
records the instance of a Gallo-Gracian matron, which 
will combine another illustration in a future note. In 
speaking of the equally heroic Eponina, Dr. Smith, in 
his Dictionary of Ancient Geography — in which the 
Gauls are treated with a creditable candor— observes, 
that " she was one of the illustrious women cf Gaul ; 
for, adds he, it is one of the characteristics of the na- 
tion to produce women above the common stamp.'' 
The question whether the Cimbri were Celtic or Teu- 
tonic might be aided by the circumstance recorded of 
their women, that they rushed into the battle, and with 
their naked arms tried to tear aside the shields that 
covered the Romans, in order to give play to the clay- 
mores of their husbands. 



Viktub sinks deepest into the heart of man when 
it comes recommended by the powerful charms of 
poetry. The most active principle in oar mind is the 
imagination; to it a good poet makes his court per- 
petually, and by this faculty takes care to gain it 
first. Onr passions and inclinations come over next; 
and onr reason surrenders itself, with pleasure, in the 
end. Thus, the whole soul is insensibly betrayed 
into morality, by bribing the fancy with beautiful 
and agreeable images of those very things that in the 

books of the philosophers appear austere 

The poets strew the rough paths of virtue so full 
of flowers, that we are not sensible of the uneasiness 
of them ; and imagine ourselves in the midst of pleas- 
ures, and the most bewitching allurements, at the 
time we are making progress in the severest duties of 
life.— Steele. 

Lbt us remember that the analytic spirit of the age 
may kill as well as instruct, and may do harm as well 
as good ; that while it quickens the pulse, strengthens 
the eye and the arm, and adds cunning to the fingers, 
it may, if carried to excess, confuse the vision, stupefy 
and madden the brain ; and instead of directing, de- 
range and destroy.— John Brown, M.D. 



THE HOSE OF HARLEM. 

(Translated for The Cbayok, from the German of A. Von Sternberg.) 

It is a touching story — that of two hearts, when 
they have yearned and must part. To tell such 
usually requires but a few words, yet these must 
contain the genn of melancholy thought, and 
there are visions and interpretations in them too, 
that deeply pertain to life's • inscrutable enigma. 
The following is such a tale. 

Our renowned gallery [Dresden] has a picture, 
which is the work of a painter of world-wide fame, 
and upon it he has lavished the fullness of his 
art ; yet it is not for this, but for the singular im- 
pulse it incites in us, that it is mostly remarked. 
It represents a young maiden, sitting at a table, 
with a score of music before her. She touches 
her guitar as if she indicated the accompaniment 
of a song. She is alone ; and not an eye remarks 
the emotion of a soul trembling with desponding 
thought. Thousands have sung in this same way 
before, and thousands must sing so yet — it is the 
secret by which the heart can alone taste the 
perfect sweetness of an almost divine art. 

The light and beautiful contour of the girl, the 
fashion of her hair, her satin vestments trimmed 
with fur, as well as the marble fireplace of the 
apartment represented, mark the maiden to be of 
the rich and privileged class. Yet more than 
garments and surroundings could show, her fine 
and gentle mien, pale features, and in the eye's 
spiritual expression, named a sorrow in her 
heart. 

Adrian Von Delft was a famous jurist, whom 
the course of his business led to leave his native 
Harlem, to make a sojourn, with his family, in 
the city of Lyons ; for his presence there, as a 
counsellor, was necessary at all times in a suit 
which he was at this period conducting. Here, 
in a strange land, his wife died, and he was left 
with a daughter now fast growing to woman- 
hood. Deeply occupied with his affairs, he found 
little time to give way to melancholy dreams. 
Not so with Margaret, the daughter, dearly be- 
loved as she had been by her mother, who now 
found herself committed to the care of an old 
nurse. 

In the house of the merchant Bertholet, where 
the parent and child now livedo luxury abound- 
ed, but in the guise of a golden sorrow. Their 
host was a churlish old bachelor, who thought of 
but little else beside his accounts, and never spent 
time but upon matters that were to redound to 
the credit of his firm. Adrian, on the other hand, 
could appreciate the worth of art — he even col- 
lected some costly pictures ; and being further a 
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lover and connoisseur of music, he caused his 
daughter to be instructed in it. He would also 
fain have had her practise herself in painting, but 
she greatly failed to manifest an equal aptitude 
for the sister art ; and her first attempt, a highly 
florid counterpart of the old nurse, was not satis- 
factory as an earnest of future progress. 

The suit which Delft conducted, was directed, 
not immediately indeed, but through a third 
hand, against the Stadtholder of Orange, Graf 
Dohna, who had sent a mediator in the person of 
a young man, that had been for some years in his 
service. Foresight and prudence effected what 
such messengers may best desire, and the young 
Van der Neer found himself a welcome guest in 
the house of the advocate ; nor was he without 
favor in the eyes of Bertholet, for his patron was 
too powerful a man for that cunning merchant to 
neglect his deputy. 

In this way several months passed, while in 
the meantime a claimant had appeared for the 
hand of Margaret; The maiden was now in her 
eighteenth year, and so fair was she, that the 
people in this city of her sojourn gave her the 
name of the Rose of Harlem. Great wealth was 
to go with her hand, and this was enough of itself 
to incite the admiration of the sons of the rich 
merchants and the neighboring gentry. Scarce 
knowing as yet her mind, she wavered in her 
choice, when her father decided the point for her 
by accepting the son of a friend, whom he had 
known in some of his business connections. The 
award was hardly made, when the heart of the 
girl seemed to ripen to a consciousness of its own 
free agency, only to leave its owner troubled 
with misgivings for the future. 

Eglon van der Neer, making this discovery, 
soon found that a change had been quietly taking 
place in his own feelings. Now that the hour of 
his separation drew near, and he could frame no 
excuse for remaining in a household that enter- 
tained a rival, his heart sank with its heaviness. 
"When the time had passed for which he was 
accredited as an envoy, his presence could but 
be considered intrusive, and perhaps excite a 
suspicion. So he departed — as a lover; and 
Margaret remained — loving him in turn. 

Hope offered them a gleam of deliverance. 
The maiden vowed to put off as far as possible, 
without exciting suspicion, the day of the ap- 
pointed nuptials; and she relied, moreover, on 
the power she was conscious of possessing over 
her father. Eglon meantime determined to re- 
sign his position, although lucrative, in the train 
of the Stadtholder (as good a patron as he was), 
in hopes by this sacrifice to open a clearer way to 



her father's acceptance and Margaret's promise. 
To gain the father's consent to the dismissal of 
the appointed lover, and the young man's acqui- 
escence, was certainly a prospect that could but 
afford misgivings. Burdened with such thoughts 
Eglon departed. 

More than a year elapsed before the protege of 
the Stadtholder effected his release from his ser- 
vice. He turned next to the study of painting, 
both as a means of livelihood, and to acquire such 
a skill in the art as the advocate honored ; and if 
diligence could accomplish it, he hoped to offer 
the badge of triumph as a pledge of earnestness 
and worth. It may well be imagined that the fig- 
ure of the maiden was the centre of all his visions. 
While the new artist was thus engaged in the 
first labors of his profession, Margaret was left 
without intelligence of him. She scarcely knew 
how to interpret the silence, or rather she was 
too much inclined to read in it the dreams of her 
despair. " He has left me," she would cry, " and 
he knows not the struggle I endure for his dear 
sake." She dreaded to disclose to her father the 
lornness of her being, and in the event her 
avowal only showed the strength of his arrogant 
will. Piqued at the suspicion of her disobedience, 
he only appointed the more decisively the fatal 
day she had feared so much. Hope seemed 
almost shorn of its single gleam. 

Eglon was preparing at this time to present 
his first picture before an art tribunal. The prize 
gained, fleet on the wings of love he would fly 
to his Margaret. In her despondency she wrote, 
an urgent appeal for haste, before it was too late. 
By ill-luck the artist was abroad with his sketch- 
ing board, and it failed to reach him at its desti- 
nation. The reply that she longed for came not, 
and broken in heart, she almost gave way to 
utter despair. It is at this time our picture 
shows her — her solitude vocal with the grief of 
melody. Ceasing for a moment in her plaint, 
she turns her eye upon the door in expectation. 
It is he ! No ! he comes not ! Alas ! that pale 
face, made for a smile, and with what a meaning 
of woe upon it. 

It was but a few days after the marriage when 
the bride sickened. The turmoil of heart and 
mind had developed a partial indisposition into 
a constitutional malady — the symptoms grew 
worse with every hour. The father and bride- 
groom sank with grief. 

She died— and on the very day Eglon arrived, 
flushed with triumphal thoughts, for his picture 
had been crowned in the academy. In this 
reverie of anguish he came — to the bier of Mar- 
garet. 
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Thus did Eglon become an artist, and from this 
course of events do we find the name ofVan der 
Neer in the catalogue of fame. Margaret be- 
came his immortal ideal. If he triumphed, it 
was the ideal that incited him ; his other works 
were sought, but the picture that interests us 
remained a sacred possession as long as he lived. 



ANECDOTES OF AETISTS. 
GAINSBOROUGH. 

GAINSBOROUGH A MUSICIAN. 

Oub painter gave all the hours of intermission in his 
profession to fiddles and rebecs. His musical taste was 
very great ; and he himself thought he was not intended 
ly Nature for a painter, out for a musician. Happen- 
ing to see a theorbo in a picture of Vandyke's, he con- 
cluded it must be a fine instrument. He recollected to 
have heard of a German professor ; and, ascending to 
his garret, found him dining on roasted apples, and 
smoking his pipe, with his theorbo beside him. " I am 
come to buy your lute — name your price, and here's 
your money." " I cannot sell my lute." " No, not for 
a guinea or two ; — but you must sell it, I tell you." 
" My lute is worth much money — it is worth ten gui- 
neas." " Aye, that it is 1 — see, here's the money." So 
saying, he took up the instrument, laid down the price, 
went half-way down stairs, and returned. "I have 
done but half my errand ; what is your lute worth, if I 
have not your book?" ""What book, Master Gains- 
borough ?" " Why the book of airs yon have composed 
for the lute." " Ah, sir, I can never part with my book !" 
" Poh 1 you can make another at any time — this is the 
book I mean — there's ten guineas for it — so, once more, 
good day." He went down a few steps, and returned 
again. " What use is your book to me if I don't under- 
stand it ? — and your lute, you may take it again, if yon 
won't teach me to play on it. Come home with me, 
and give me the first lesson." " I will come to-mor- 
row." " You must come now." " I must dress my- 
self." "For what? You are the best figure I have 
seen to-day." "I must shave, sir." "I honor your 
beard." " I must, however, put on my wig." " D — n 
your wig 1 yonr cap and beard become you I Do you 
think if Vandyke was to paint you, he'd let you be 
shaved ?" In this manner Gainsborough frittered away 
his musical talents ; and though possessed of ear, taste 
and genius, he never had application enough to learn 
his notes. He scorned to take the first Btep — the second 
was of course out of his reach — the summit became 
unattainable. 

"the painter's eye." 

Gainsborough was very successful in repartee. He 
was once examined as a witness on a trial respecting 
the originality of a picture, when a counsel endeavored 
to puzzle him by saying, " I observe you lay great stress 
on a painter's eye — what do you mean by that expres- 
sion?" "A painter's eye," answered Gainsborough, 
" is to him what a lawyer's tongue is to yon." 



Gainsborough's generosity. 

The painter had a most feeling heart, and strong 
sympathy with misfortune. Thus, we find him, on 
being shown a letter from a fallen and forsaken woman, 
turning back on his way to the theatre, to send the 
poor supplicant a five pound note. 

If he selected for painting a child from a cottage, all 
the inmates generally participated in the profits of the 
picture ; and some of them frequently found in his house 
a permanent abode. His liberality was not confined to 
this alone; needy relatives and unsuccessful friends 
were further incumbrances on a spirit which could not 
deny. "Scheming Jack" was often supplied with 
money, and whenever he visited London, Schomberg 
House was his home. 

Money and pictures were alike bestowed inconsider- 
ately. Fulcher relates that he presented twenty draw- 
ings to one lady, who was so ignorant of their value 
that she pasted them on the wall of her dressing-room ; 
and he gave Colonel Hamilton the Boy at the Stile for 
playing a solo on the violin. 

OHAEAOTEK OP GAINSBOBOUGH, BY KEYNOLDS. 

When Gainsborough had been lain in the grave about 
four months, Sir Joshua, in his Fourteenth Discourse, 
drew attention to the excellences and defects of the 
deceased painter, observing: "If ever this nation 
should produce genius sufficient to acquire to us the 
honorable distinction of an English school, the name of 
Gainsborough will be transmitted to posterity, in the 
history of the art, among the very first of that rising 
name." 

Sir Joshua then refers to the customs and habits of 
Gainsborough, and the causes of his excellence, the 
love which he had for his art. 

He had a habit of continually remarking to those 
who happened to be about him, whatever peculiarity 
of countenance, whatever accidental combination of 
figure, or happy effects of light and shadow occurred 
in prospects, in the sky, in walking the streets, or in 
company. If in his walks he found a character that he 
liked, and whose attendance was to be obtained, he 
ordered him to his house: and from the fields he 
brought into his painting-roora stumps of trees, weeds 
and animals of various kinds, and designed them, not 
from memory, but immediately from the objects. He 
even framed a kind of model of landscapes on his table, 
composed of broken stones, dried herbs, and pieces of 
looking-glass, which he magnified and improved into 
rocks, trees and water.* 

Sir Joshua then refers to Gainsborough's custom of 
painting by night, a practice very advantageous and 
improving to an artist. "Another practice Gains- 
borough had, which is worth mentioning, as it is cer- 

* He made (says Jackson) little laymen for human figures, 
he Modelled his horses and cows, and knobs of coal sat for 
rocks — nay, he carried this so far, that he never chose to 
paint anything from invention, when he could have the 
objects themselves. The limbs of trees, which he collected, 
would have made no inconsiderable wood-rick, and many 
an ass has been led into his painting-room. 



